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would have been difficult for anyone to have divined
that the person who stood before him, dressed as I
have described, with the addition of a ragged tunic of
red calico, wadded with cotton, was a colonel in
the Army."

Travelling partly by train and partly by gharry,
Russell and Stewart reached Cawnpore, where Russell,
with as little delay as possible, visited the Cominander-
in-Chief. Sir Colin Campbell's reception of him was
frank and cordial. After a few preliminary remarks
about the Crimea Sir Colin said : " Now, Mr. Russell,
I'll be candid with you. We shall make a compact.
You shall know everything that is going on. You
shall know all my reports and get every information
that I have myself, on the condition that you do not
mention it in camp or let it be known in any way,
except in your letters to England."

"I accept the condition, sir," answered Russell,
"and I promise you it shall be faithfully observed."

Sir Colin invited Russell to dine regularly at his
table, but as he gave him the option of joining the
Headquarters' Staff Mess Russell preferred to have
the opportunity of subscribing to the expense of his
own maintenance. When he left the General, he
found that his tent was already struggling into life at
the corner of the street. What a tent it was!

"True, only a simple single pole," he writes, "but
then it is on the Indian establishment I thought of
the miserable little shell of rotten calico under which
I brayed the Bulgarian sun, or the ill-shaped tottering
Turkish tent in which I suffered from insects, robbers
and ghosts, not to mention hunger, in the onion bed
at Gallipoli; of the poor fabric that went to the winds
on the i4th November before Sebastopol; of the
clumsy Danish extinguisher-shaped affair under which
I once lived, and was so nearly ' put out/ and then I